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much development can be quickened and telescoped, and
considerable welfare secured at a rapid pace. Such change need
not necessarily involve the muddle and waste which certain
European countries suffered in their growth. Whether some of
the waste, misery and ugliness which often accompany progress
will occur in British colonial areas will depend in no small part
on the degree of disinterested planning which Britain is prepared
to commit herself to. British colonial success will undoubtedly be
measured in terms of the co-operation that can be evoked from
the colonial people concerned, and the manner in which these
people are prepared to struggle for and contribute to the progress
they want. It will depend m part on the equipment which can be
supplied and which can be used by the people because of their
appreciation of its value and significance to themselves. It will
also depend on the provision made for health, education, and
local autonomy, and how far natural and economic resources
are capable of being developed in order to sustain improved
standards of living and social life. Not least, success will depend
on British ability to inspire in the people a great measure of
social responsibility and moral integrity, and on British courage
and restraint in helping the emergence of new leadership among
the people. It cannot be emphasized enough that progress will
not be attained by excess of admirable sentiment and sympathy
or condoning the shortcomings of the colonial people; the
respected leaders in the colonies to-day know that their people
have a responsibility for change not less than that of Britain
herself, and that it can only be discharged by their service,
sacrifice, and integrity.

All the foregoing, are then, considerations concerned with
the achievement of social progress. But what is the help which
must be forthcoming from Britain if, in most colonies, any
big and important forward steps are to be effectively taken?
The assistance necessary is not only a matter of personnel, tech-
nical knowledge, research, and advice and guidance, but also
of capital and grants. The idea has been abandoned that no
direct financial assistance should be given from the British